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When oe starry veil of midnight spreads its fulds upon the 
earth, 

And through the sleeping city all hush’d is daylight’s niirth; 

And the nightingale’s sweet music is heard from every trec - 

‘Tis then, my own lost spiril-bride, [ feel thou art with me. 


And though the breadth of heaven divides my soul from thine, 
I feel thy tender love-lit eyes are gazing into mine, 

I feel thy hand’s soft pressure, thy sweet lips’ mute caress— 
Those lips that never opened but to pity or to bless. 


And in my ear an angel-voice doth whisper, ‘‘Hope and wait 
For the day when I may meet thee at heaven’s golden gate.” 
And I see an angel form floating upwards through the air: 
And I gaze up into beaven, and feel my heart is there! 


- 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS, 


BY SIR KF. BULWER LYTTON. 


THE NATION’S CHOICE. 


The difliculty between the fierce ‘Tostig and his sub- 


much. to the disgust of Tostig himself. To the assem- 
blage of this Witan it now ‘wanted but three days; 
most of its members had already assembled in 
the city; and Harold, from the window © of 
the monastery in which he lodged, was gazing 
thoughtfully into the streets below, where, with the 
gay dresses of thegns and enchts, blended the grave 
robes of eeclesiastic and youthful scholar—for to that 
illustrious nniversity (pillaged and persecuted by the 
sons of Canute) Edward had, to his honor, restored 
the schools—when Haco centered, and announced to 
him that a numerous body of thegns and prelates, 
headed by Alred, archbishop of York, craved an 
audience. 

“Knowest thou the cause, [Taco?”’ 

The youth’s cheek was yet more pale than usual, aa 
he answered slowly-/ 

“Hilda’s prophecig# arc ripening into truths.” 

The earl starteyand his old ambition, reviving, 
Hushed on his brofv, and sparkled from his eye—he 
checked the joyous emotion, and bade Taco briefly 
admit the visitors. 


| 


They came in, two by two, a. body so numerous 
that they filled the palin chamber; and Harold, as 
he greeted each, beheld the most powerful lords of 
the land—-the highest dignitaries of the Chureh—and, 
oft and frequent, came old foe by the sidéof his trust- 
iest friend. They all paused at the foot of the narrow 
dais on which Harold stood, and Alred repelled by a 
gesture his invitation to he the foremost to monnt the 
platform. 


"Then Alred began an harangue, i and earnest, 
Ile deseribed briefly the condition of the country; 
touched with grief and with feeling on the health of 
the king; and the failure of Cerdic’s live. He stated 
honestly his own strong wish, if possible, to have con- 
centrated the popular suflrages on the young Athe 
ling; and, under the emergeney of the case, to have 
waved the vbjection to his immature years, But as 
distinctly and emphatically he stated, that that hope 
and intent he had now formally abandoned, and that 


there was but one sentiment on the subject with all | 


the chiefs and dignitaries of the realin. 
“Wherefore,” gontinued he, “after anxious consul- 
tations with each other, those whom you see around 


_ have come to you: yea, to you, Karl Harold, we offer 


our hands and hearts to do our best to prepare for 
you the throne, on the demise of Edward, son to seat 
you thereon as firmly as ever sate King of England 
and son of Cerdic; knowing that in you, and in you 
alone, we find the man who reigns already in the 
English heart; to whose strong arm we can trust the 
defense of our land; to whose just thoughts, our laws. 
As I speak, so think we all!” 

With downeast eyes Harold heard; aud but by a 
slight heaving of his breast under his crimson robe, 
could his emotion be secn. But as soon as the ap- 
proving murmur, that suceeeded the prelate’s speech, 
had closed, he lifted his head, and answered— 

“Tloly father, and you, right worthy my fellow- 
thegns, if ye could read my heart at this moment, be- 
lieve that you would not find there the vain joy of 
aspiring man, when the greatest of earthly prizes is 

laced within his reach, There you would see, with 
dour and wordless, gratitude for your trust and your 
love, grave and solemn solicitude, earnest desire to di- 
vest my decision of all mean thought of self, and jadge 
only whether indeed, as king or as subject, I can best 
guard the weal of England. Pardon me, then, if I 
answer you not as ambitien alone would answer; nei- 
ther deem me insensible to the glorivus lot of presi- 
ding, under heaven, and by the light of our laws, over 


| the destiny of the English xealm—if 1 pause to weigh 
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_ speak, to them make clean 
| answer, their counsels, will 
_ whether with loyal heart to serve another, whom, 


me my brother Gurth. 
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' well the responsibilities incurred, and the obstacles to 
_ be surmounted. There is that on my mind I would. 


fain unbosom, not of a nature to discuss in an assem- 


: bly so numerous, but which I would rather submit to 


a chosen few, whom you yourselves may select, to 


_ hear me, in whose cool wisdom, apart from personal 
_ love to me, ye may best confide—your most veteran 


thegns, your most honored prelates. To them will I 
bosom; and to their 
in all things defer; 


hearing me, they may decide to choose; or to fit m 
soul to bear, not unworthily, the weight of a kingly 


crown.”’ 


Alred lifted his mild eyes to Harold, and there was 


- both pity and approval in his gaze, for he divined the 


earl. 
“Thou hast chosen the right course, my son; and 


we will retire at once, and elect those with whom 
thou may’st freely confer, and by whose judgment 
thou may’st righteously abide.” 


The prelate turned, and with him went the con- 
clave. 

Left alone with Haco, the last said, abruptly — 

“Thou wilt not be so indiscreet,O Harold, as to 


confess thy compelled oath to the fraudful Norman?” 


“That is my design,” replied Harold, coldly. 

The son of Sweyn began to remonstrate, but the 
earl cut him short. 

“If the Norman say that he has been deceived in 


_ Harold, never so shall say the men of England. 


Leave me. I know not why, Haco, but in the pres- 


ence, at times, there is a glamour as strong as in the 
of Hilda. 
t 


Go, dear boy; it is not thy fault, but 
e superstitious infirmities of a man who hath once 


‘ lowered, or, it may be, too highly strained, his reason 


to the things of a haggard fancy. Go! and send to 
I would have him alone of 
my house present at the solemn crisis of its fate.” 

Haco bowed his head, and went. 

In a few moments more, Gurth came in. To this 
pure and spotless spirit Harold had already related the 
events of his unhappy visit to the Norman; and he 
felt as the young chief passed his hand, and looked 
on him with his clear and loving eyes, as if Honor 
made palpable stood by his side. 

Six of the ecclesiastics, most eminent for Church 
learning—small as was that which they could boast, 
compared with the scholara of Normandy and the 
Papal States, but at least more intelligent and more 
free from mere formal monasticism than most of their 
Saxon cotemporaries—and six of the chiefs most re- 


| nowned in war or council, sclected under thesagacious 


promptings of Alred, accompanied the prelate to the 
presence of the earl. 

“Close, thou! close! close! close! Gurth,” whispered 
Harold: “for this is*a confession against man’s pride, 
and sorely doth it shame; so that I would have thy 
bold, sinless heart beating near to mine.” 

Then leaning his arm upon his brother’s shoulder, 
and in a voice, the first tones of which, as betrayin 
earnest emotion, irresistably chained and affected his 


: noble audience, Harold began his tale. 


Various were the emotions, though all more akin to 
terror than repugnance, with which the listeners heard 
the earl’s plain and candid recital. 

Among the lay chiefs the impression made by the 


compelled oath was comparatively slight: for it was 
the worst vice of the Saxon laws, to entangle all 
charges, from the smallest to the greatest, in a reck- 
less multiplicity of oaths, to the grievous loosening of 
the bonds of truth; and oaths then had become almost 
as much mere matter of legal form, as certain oaths 
—bad relic of those times—still existing in our = 
liamentary and collegiate proceedings, are deemed by 
men, not otherwise Tichenswable, even now. And to 
no kind of oath was more latitude given than to such 
as related to fealty to a chief; for these, in the con- 
stant rebellions which happened year after year, were 
openly violated, and without reproach. Not a sub- 
king in Wales who harried the border, not an ear! 
who raised banner against the Basileus of Britain, but 
infringed his oath to be a good may and true to the 
lord paramount; and even William the Norman him- 
self never found his oath of fealty stand in his way, 
whenever he deemed it right and expedient to take 
arms against his suzerain of France. 

On the churchmen the impression was stronger and 
more serious: not that made by the oath itself, but by 
the relics on which the hand had been laid. They 
looked at each other, doubtful and appalled, when the 
earl ceased his tale; while only among the laymen 
circled a murmur of mingled wrath at William's bold 
design on their native land, and of scorn at the 
thought that an oath, surprised and compelled, should 
be made the instrument of treason to a whole people. 

“Thus,” said Harold, aftera pause, ‘‘thus have I 
made clear to you my conscience, and revealed to 
you the only obstacles between your offers and my 
choice. From the keeping of an oath so extorted, 
and so deadly te England, this venerable prelate and 
mine own soul have freed me. Whether as king or 
as subject, I shall alike revere the living and their 
long prosperity more than the dead men’s bones, and, 
with sword and with battle-ax, hew out against the 
invader my best atonement for the lip’s weakness and 
the heart’s desertion. But whether,knowing what hath 
passed, ye may not deem it safer for the land to elect 


another king—this it is which, free and pre-thought- 
ful of every chance, ye should now decide.” 


With these words he stepped from the dais, and 
retired into the oratory that adjoined the chamber, 
followed by Gurth. The eyes of the priests then 
turned to Alred, and to them he spoke as he had done 
before to Harold—he distinguished between the oath 
and its fulfilment—between the lesser sin and the 

eater—the one which the Church could absolve— 
the one which no Church had the right to exact, and 
which, if fulfilled, no ce re expiate. Ile 
owned frankly, nevertheless, that it was the difficul- 
ties so created, that had made him incline to the Athe- 
ling; but, convinced of that prince’s meets, even 
in the most ordinary times, to rule England, he shrunk 

et more from such a choice, when the swords of the 

orman were already sh ing for contest. FT inal- 
ly he said, “Ifa man as fit to defend us, as Harold, 
can be found, let us prefer him, if not——” 

“There is no other man!” cried the thegns with 
one voice. “And,” said a wise old chief, “had Harold 
sought to play a trick to secure the throne, he could 
not have devised one more sure than the tale he hath 
now told us. Whet! just when we are most assured 
that the doughtiest and deadliest foc that our land can 


brave, waits but for Edward’s death to enforce on us 
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HAROLD. 


a stranger’s yoke—what! shall we for that very rea- 
son deprive ourselves of the only man able to resist 
him! Harold hath taken an oath! 
us hath not taken some oath at law for which we 
have deemed it meet afterward to do a penance, or 


endow a convent? The wisest means to strengthen 


Harold against that oath is to show the moral impos- 
sibility of fulfilling it, by placing him on the throne. 
The best proof we can give to this insolent Norman 
that England is not for prince to leave, or subject to 
barter, is to choose solemnly in our Witan the very 
chief whom his frauds prove to us that he fears the 
most. Why, William would laugh in his own sleeve 
to summon’a king to descend from his throne to do 
lim the homage which that king, in the different ca- 
pacity of subject, had (we will grant, even willingly, ) 
promised to render.” | 

This speech spoke all the thoughts of the laymen, 
and, with Alred’s previous remarks, reassured all the 
ecclesiastics. ‘They were easily induced to believe 
that the usual Church penances, and ample Church 
gifts, would suffice for the insult offered to the relics: 
and—if they in so grave a case outstripped, in abso- 
lution, an authority amply sufficiag for all ordinary 
matters—Harold, as king, might casily gain from the 
pope himself that full pardon and thrift, which as 
mere carl, against the prince of the Normans, he 
would fail of obtaining. 

These or similar reflections soon terminated the 
suspense of the sclect council; aud Alred sought the 
carlin the oratory, 'o summon him back to the con- 
clave. The two brothers were kneeling side by side 
before the little altar; and there was something in- 
expressibly touching in their humble attitudes, their 
clasped, supplicating bands, in that moment when the 
crown of England rested above their House. 

The brothers rose, and, at Alred’s sign, followed 
the prelate into the council-room. Alred briefly com- 
municated the result of the conferenee; and, with an 
aspect, and in a tone, frec alike from triumph and in- 
decision, Harold replied :— 

“As ye will, so willl. Place me ouly where | can 
wost serve the common cause. Remain you now, 
knowing my secret, a chosen and standing council: 
tuo great is my personal stake in this matter to allow 
my mind to be unbiased; judge ye, then, and decide 
forme in all things; your minds should be calmer 
and wiser than mine; in all things I will abide by 
your council; and thus I accept the trust of a nation’s 
freedom.”’ 

“Each thegn tlien put his hand into Harold’s, and 
called himself Harold’s man. 

“Now, more than ever,” said the wise. old th 
who had before spoken, ‘‘will it be needful to heal all 
dissensivu in the estein—e reconcile with us Mer- 
cia and Northumbria, and make the kingdom one 
against the foe. You, as Tostig’s brother, have done 
well to abstain from active interference; you do well 
to leave it to us to negotiate the necessary allianee 
between all brave and good men.” : 


And to that end, as imperative for the public weal, 
you consent,” said Alred, thoughtfully, “‘te abide by 
our advice, whatever it be?” 3 

“Whatever it be, su that it serve England,” an- 
swered the earl. 


- 


God wot, who of 


| A smile, somewhat sad, flitted over the prelate’s 
and Harold was once more alone with 
urt 


The soul of all council and cabal; on behalf of Har- 
old, which had led to the determination of the princi- 
pal chiefs, and which now succeeded it was Hacu. 

His rank as son of Sweyn, the first-born of God- 
win’s house—a rank which might have authorized 
some pretensions on his own part, gave lim all field 
for the exercise of an intcllect singularly keen and 
profound. Accustomed to an atmosphere of practical 
statecraft in the Norman court, with faculties sharp- 
ened from boyhood by vigilance and meditation, he 
exercised an extraordinary iufluence over the simple 
understands of the homely clergy and the uncultured 
thegus. Impressed with the conviction of his early 
deom, he felt no interest in the objcets of others; but 
equally believing that what ever of bright, and brave, 
and glorious, iu his bricf, condewued career, was to 
be reficcted ou him from the light of Harold’s destiny, 
the sole desire of a nature which, under other aus- 
pices, would have been intensely daring and ambi- 
tious, was to administer to Harold’s greatuess. No 
prejudice, no principle, steod iu the way of this 
dreary enthusiasiw. As a father, bimself on tke 
brink of the grave, scliemes for the worldly graudeur 
of the son, iu whom he cunfounds und melts his own 
life so this somber and predestined man, dead to earth 
and te joy, and the emotions of the heart, looked be- 


transferred and carried ou his ambition. 

If the leading agencics of Harold’s memorable ca- 
reer 
by the living beings with which it was connected —as 

ith was the representative of stainless ‘l'ruth—as 
Gurth was the type of dauotless Duty—as Hilda em- 
bodied aspiri Siahtathint- Haco seemed the per- 
sonation of Worldly Wisdom nd cold now in that 
worldly wisdom, o labored on—now conferring 
with Alred and the partisans of Harold—now clensted 
with Edwin aud Morcar—uow gliding from the cham- 
ber of the sick king. That wisdom foresaw all ob- 
stacles, smoothed all difficulties; ever calm, never 
resting; marshaling and harmunizing the things to 
be; like the ruthless hand of tranquil fat;. But therg 
‘Was one with whom Haco was more often thau with 
all others—one whom the presence of Harold had al- 


heart leaped high at the hopes whispered from the 
smileless lips of Haco. 


T'axrz have been seme pretty tough stories tuld iL 


other truly rural localities, of matters pertainiug tu re- 
ligion. Here is something to match: 


“How many gods arc there?” he asked. 

“Three.” said Calino. | 

“You mean three persons in one God?"’ 

“Dame! I was assured in my youth that there 
were three: but] am ninety years old now, and’ it 


yond his own tomb to that existence in which he 


lured to that anxious scene of iutrigue, and whose 


lustrative of the ignorauce of the people of Pike and. 


may be that some of them have died during that time.’ . 


Calino was on his death-bed, he was uiuety years ‘ 
old, A priest who came to give him spiritual comfort. 
addressed to him the elementary questions about di; 


ight be, as it were, symbolized and allegorized jf 


| 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF UTAH. 


(Character-sketches and Biography.) 


BY EVWARD W. TULLIDGE.—[No, 


WILLIAM JENNINGS. 


I shall give in my three opening sketches the Kep- 
resentative Merchant Princes of Mormondom—Wil- 
liam Jennings, William S. Godbe and Henry Law- 
rence. Our Delegate, (W.H. Hooper,) General H. 
B. Clawson and Horace 8S. Eldredge, thongh mer- 
chants, must have another classification. In the com- 
mercial history of Utah, the gentlemen chosen are 
the most representative, and they -afford the best 
types of their class for character sketches Chief 


among his class is William Jennings; and in the his-_ 


tory of the growth of Utah into commercial impor- 
tance, he justly deserves the leading place. _- 

It may, perchance, be deemed an eccentricity in 
a Mormon author that he should give to the mer- 
chants the opening of his sketches of representative 
men, passing by the authorities of the people, and for- 
getting for a time his pets of the professions. Good 
taste, however, seems to suggest this method, for 
everybody loves novelty aud varicty. Morcover, |} 
look updn commercial men as the very leaders in the 
| social growth of a people—the very pillars among 

 society-builders; and while I pray, dod bless the 
men who establish churches, I not less fervently 
pray, God bless the men who build up and beautify 
cities and send commerce over all the earth. To this 
class William Jennings, William S. Godbe aud Hen- 
ry Lawrence bclong. 

In the growth of Utah into importance in the na- 
tion, our commercial men have a- distinct and very 
superior mission. While, on the .oue hand, for how 
nearly a quarter of a century, the people of the Uni- 
ted States have paid but little attention to the doctri- 
nal thevlogy of the Mormon Elders, no sooncr had ‘we 
grown inlo commercial importance than. this commu- 
nity began to be respeeted in the nation. Men every- 
where can understand the gospel of comnierce, and 
the manifestations of the kingdom of God are quite as 
palpable in the growth of cities and commercial influ- 
ence abruad as in the more spiritual affairs. “We 
must, therefore, give to such men as William Jen- 


} nings a very important apostleship in the building up 


of the Mormon people and commonwealth. We must 
|} value men’s missions hy the practical good to society 
which they work out in their career in life, and not 
for any fanciful superiority, as regards the men per- 


chant prince to the ty of our Apostles, uor 
imply that his name will be emblazoned in history 
with their quality, but rather to make prominent a 
few practical facts. 


Before now the mission of commerce touching this 
people was not too clearly recognized, and our mer- 
chants were somewhat a proscribed class, but the 
independence of character and enterprise of such men 
as William Jennings, W. S. Godbe and Henry Law- 
rence have redeemed their class, and made tlicmsclves 
& power in the commonwealth of our modern Israel. 
We sce them now leaders in Zivn’s Co-operative Mer- 
cantilc movement, backing with their wealth and 
unity the vast design of President Young; and should 
it not bring forth the great results nascent in the 
sublime conception of a social and commercial unity, 
it will certainly not be the fault of President Young. 
nor William Jennings, W.S. Godbe and Henry Law- 
rence. All that men can do, to make a vast and 
somewhat problematical movement a practical fact, 
will be done by these merchant princes in question. 
What a suggestive change in a few years! The 
great social and commercial worth of such men, prov- 
ed unquestionable by their. tried fidelity to the com- 
mon cause. has made our monied mcn the very pillars 
of the State. Foremost in every direction, which has 
led to this result, has always been our merchant-king, 
William Jennivgs. I will pass now from this general 
introduction to a special sketch of his character, with 
a biograpical epitome of his life. | 


HIS CHARACTER. 


William Jenuings is not merely chief of the Utah 
merchants in his present position, and in the commer- 
cial history of Salt idee City, during the last ten 
years, but he is this in his very constitution. He is the 
type of the men who create wealth, as naturally as 
poets germinate thought and store the world with 
the treasuxesof mind. Chief among the merchants— 
chief among railroad directors—chief among bankers— 
is Mr. Jenning’s rank, aud he is capable of reaching 
either of these high places in society just according 
to his opportunitics and actual training. Of course 
to fill the career of one of the world’s grcat bankers, 
we should have to presuppose the neccssary 
education, aud practical training among the banking 
princes, as well as considerable insight into the 
policies of nations’ Now Mr. Jennings has all the 
fitness of nature, but he has not the fundamental 
training and intimate association with the financial 
administration of nations and the vast commerce of a 
world. His name has a local, not a general, siguifi- 
cance, ‘just in accord with his career and training; yet 
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» aonally, derived from the authority whicl God “hag 
conferred upon mortals. That authority was bestow. he has the genius for a more extended sphere, and, 
' ed to make them instruments: to the accomplishment’: perhaps, may find it, when, under the era of the Pa- 
of His purposes; aud, therefore, when we sec Provi- | Utah shall: have opened to her a broad- 
- dence working out the commonwealth of Israélin the | highroad into the affairs aud ‘vast enterprises of 
lives and enterprise of certaiti representative men, | CUT Brest republic. Most certainly, bad his destiny 
not becn cast with this people, he would, giving him 


not in the list of special Church authorities, we shaalé” 
recoguize their usefulness and even give to thenvan | * sufficient length of life, have been one of the most 


apostleship according to their own order. ~ Parsuing 
this vein of thought and its illustration itt ‘history it 
may be affirmed that Mr. Jemning’s class has done more 
to build up Utah and to bring this community into a 


recognized importance in the United States than atiy”' 


otber class. Not that | mean to cxalt our mer 


successful emigranis that ever came to America, aud 
would at the end of bis days rank as one of the great 
American merchants. Is not this his own conception 
of himself? ‘I would accumulate wealth in any part of 
the world!” was the man’s words to me, years ago. 
He might have forgotten it, but I never forget where 
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— 


give utterance 


the sign of a man’s character is concerned. And Wil- 
liam Jennings was right; he would accumulate wealth 
in any part of the world! A man’s conception of 
himself is always true, when, like these words of Mr. 
Jennings, they are the spontaneous expressions 
of his nature. ‘Thus it is with poetic genius, when it 
says I can do this and that. It was also thus with 
Napoleon, when laying down the map of Europe be- 
fore his Secretary, Bourrienne, both of them sguatted 
on the floor in his cabinet, the Great First Consul ex- 
claimed, lost in his theme and positions, “I shall mect 
and beat the Austrians licre, and there!” There is no 
egotism in genius, and there is none in really repre- 
sentative men, even in their sublimest flights of pow- 
er, and there was none when William Jennings said 
to me, “I would accumulate wealth in any part of the 
world!” This is the natural <4, maa of the wealth- 
creating faculty. It is not the language of the miser. 
The capacity to create wealth burdened the words of 
our merchant prince, which, I well remember, was 
uttered with as much pride of consclous. power as a 
George Stephenson might manifest in ming, “I 
would build a railroad in any part of the world!” 
The miser’s hoarding and saving qualities of mind 
to the omnipotency of money 
in a very different style. There is in the misera 
grovelling. His impious worship of mammon speaks 
in his everlasting self-communion, “With gold I gan 
buy everything,” but to the world he says, I am poor, 
very poor. 

Mr. Jennings las what ne call thé urgan 
of Acquisitiveness as largely developed as most men, 
but the organ is not in the mood to hoard and.save 
Too often is this talent confounded with the lower 
mauifestations of acquisitivencss seen in those most 
worthless of human wretches, who, grudging them- 
selves the crust of bread they nibble with tvothless 

ums, die alone in a garret possessed of half a mil- 
ion. Hence it has become a proverb, “Any fool can 
make money.” But this is not true. Never was 
there a popular saying more destitute of the philoso- 
phy of character, nor one imore in discord,with the 
actual experience of life than this saying, that ‘any 
fool can make money.” = It is, however, truc that any 


fool can save aud hoard moucy, and that any groveling | 


wretch can die rich by turning miser, if he has aequi- 
sitiveness large and even the commonest talents of 
ordinary men. 
class with the fool’s brain, in England and Amevica 
we find them as small shop-keepers scraping together 
and saving money, and so the proverb has been kept 
as wery English, “any fool can make money.” But 
Judah never made that admission, nor does your 

enuine Yankee who would buy and scll the universe 
if he could make a good trade out of the concern. 
Napoleon the First made the same general mistake 
when he spoke ey of the English asa 
nation of shopkeepers. Any fool cau make money, was 
the tenor of his thought, whether thus worded or uot, 
and England being estimated imerely as a nation of 
shopkeepers, such as Frenclmei had secn swarin like 
bees in perfidious Albion, commercial England was 
deemed worthy of the contempt of that extraordinary 
man, whose genius was to ercate empires and not to 
keep stores. Now had Great Britain-been represent- 


ed 
ensioen despised, and which are the most insignifi- 


Now as there arc degrecs of this miger | 


that numerous class of shopkeepers which | 


their robust yeomanry and cunning artizans—then the 


Great Britain as a commercial nation possessed for 
its representative men the very class of which 
William Jennings, William S. Godbe and Hen 

Lawrence are types. 1t was the commercial England, 
such as their class constituted, backed by the aay 
stamina and irresistible force of the Saxon-Norman 


can stand against a dominant commercial empire. 


‘There is-a type of genius which 1 will denominate 
the commercial genius. We recognize poetic and mu- 
sical genius, the Napoleonic class of genius, and the 
genius of our great statesmen, such as our Cecils of 
England, Richeliews of France, and our Websters cf 
America; but we do not distinctly recognize the 
nius commercial. ‘The Jews as a race represent 
genius, but it is also manifested by individugls of other 
nations, and William Jennings is pre-eminéntly of its 
type. It brings forth our great bankers, merchant 

rinces, and ministers of finance. All, however, who 
on to the dominion of commerce are not epesially 
of it, auy more than are the thousands who can write 


is of our Shakspeares, Byrous and Diekenses. 

are of a special type, and comparable with them are 
those of the commercial genius. Its lang 
of Mr. Jennings: ‘I would accumulate wealth in 
part of the world,” which always implies, “I will en- 
gage in all the great enterprises of the nation.” Men 
whe are eminently eudowed with this genias pursue 
the tracks of commerce as unérringly as does the 
‘hound the scent of the fox. 
They are successful from a kind of manifest des- 
tiny, and they are more to be relied on than mvn in- 
tellectually their superiors. They astonish us with 
their sagacity; but they are not idealists. How nat- 
urally William 8S. Godbe and William Jeunings start 
upon our pages iu contrast just here. . The latter is, 
by far the best specimen of the 


inercial nature, he also blends with it that of the 
idealist. Now of these two classes of mon comes 
(he commerce of the world. They bring forth our Sir 
Robert Pecls, Gladstunes, John Jacob Astors, andour 
Rothschilds. In these names of commercial origin 
there is strikingly suggested the blending of the in- 
stiucts and idcalitics of commerce, and the fact that 
this genius becomes ruling in Prime Ministers and 
Chancellors of Exchcquers, asin Peel, Gladstone, and 
Disracli is a proof how high it deserves to rank, how 
vast in the affairs of nations is the empire it wields. 
William Jennings types its instincts, W. 8. Godbe its 
idealities. 

A sketch of the life of our merchant chief will ap- 
pear in our next. | 


Avruow’s Norn—We design, in groups and typer, a serics 
Character-sketches with a biographical encyclopedia of the 
Represestavive Mz» ov Uran. 


| cant of the British people, not by any means equaling 


Man of Destiny would not have found England his 
rock to split upon. It so happened, however, that 


race that proved to Nap»leon that no military empire 


is that 


this 


rose and poetry excellently well authors and poets | 
Fea and authors and poets made by the irresistible | 
necessitics and instincts of their nature. But thus it 


It is instinct in both. © 


special type, for, — 
though the former is largely the com- 
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_ THE NEXT VOLUME OF THE MAGAZINE’ 
REDUCED PRICE. GIFTS OF PERIODICALS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every one wiil read with interest the proposition of the firm 
of Harrison and Co. for the new volume of this megazine, 
which will be found on the 3d page of our advertisements., 

The great success which has attended the magazine hitherto, 
has determined the proprietors to present it at the close of the 
present volume (which will end with No. 52) in an enlarged 
and greatly improved form. For this purpose, a larger and 
very superior article of paper with an entire new outfit of type 
etc. is being procured from the East. 

The magazine will be enlarged from twelve to sixteen pages 
of solid reading matter, with coverin addition; and in this en- 

larged form will be preseated at the reduced price of $4.50 per 
year, if obtained from the office or had through the post; or 
for the trifling extra charge of 50 cents per year if delivered at 
the residoffe of the subscriber in the city. 


. GRATUITOUS PUBLICATIONS, &c. 


To make this enlarged and improved magazine the more ac- 
ceptable, the proprietors have determined to present gratuit- 
ously to their subscribers the following handsome premium of 
Eastern publications, which will include the choicest and the 
most richly illustrated papers published in the United States: 
Every Club of four persons will be furnished weekly with two 

of the best Eastern periodicals, free of cost; a club of six per- 
sons will be presented with three periodicals; a Club of twelve 
will receive five per weck while a Club of twenty will receive 
weekly the handso'ue donation of no less than eight of the best 
periodicals of the day. . 

The Ladies will find among these publications for their bene- 
fit Harper’s Bazar with its fashion plates, and crowds of splen- 
did engravings of patterns for dresses and fancy work, and 
The New York Ledger with its stories, The politically in- 
clined will have Hurper’s Pictorial Weekly, with Frank Les- 
lie’s Illustrated Paper. The scientific will find the Phrenolo- 
gical Journal and the Scientific American for their entertain. 
ment. The farmer will have that fine serial—The American 
Agriculturist for his perusal; while the literary reader will 
have Harper's Illustrated Monthly, with its travels, biographies 
and stories, with the Pictorial Literary Album, and The Chim- 
ney Corner in addition; and this list for selection will be yet 
greatly extended, 

We think this is an offer which for its attractiveness and real 
utility cannot be excelled. In addition, we wil] pay preminme 
in cash to all getters-up of Clubs. 

Let it be understoood these publications will be presented 
at once to our readers as soon as the Club is formed and the 
money forwarded ta us. without waiting till our New Volume 
commences, which will be sent to every subscriber as S000 as 

No. 53 is due. | 

For farther particulars, we say read the advertisement; form 


your Clubs and have the benefit of all this reading matter 
right away. 


OUR FRIENDS IN THE SETTLEMENTS 
will now have plenty of amusement for their Winter evenings 
Any e Nierprisiug man can commence by getting up a club of 
four pe, seus, and the two publications promised will be sent, 
Wilbout :t.lay. He can then enlarge the club to six, twelve or 
twenty pe egons, and the extra publicatigna will be forwarded 


just as the club growg—until the club has a weekly library of 
eight publications for the perusal of its members. 

As these publications will cost us cash, and cash duwn, all 
orders must be accompanied by cash in advance. It must also 
be understood that a name now and another at some later date 
does not constitute aclub. To enable us to mect the expense 
of these costly periodicals the names and pay necessary tu’ 
form the club must come at one time; but as stated, a small 
club can be formed first, and afterwards eularged. This will 
give everybody a chance. 

Specimen copies of our new volume will be issued before 
the close of the present one. If not satisfactory money will 
be returned. 

Our numerous friends throughout the city and settlements, 
will confer a favor by drawing the attention of their acquain- 
tances to our proposition. . 


— 


“OUR HIRED MAN” IN THE FLOUR TRADE. 


Disgusted with Editing and Railway Speculation, 
the partner of our gg labors looked around him a 
fine morning recently, for some honorable cmploy- 
ment. Now to what department could a high-minded 
man 80 readily turn as to the “flour and gencral pro- 
duce business.” That calling—unlike the meancr 
profession of merchandising—has always rctain- 
ed its own flowery whiteness; and has never been 
degraded by the meanness of men. Hence, having 
exactly enough money to purchase one sack of flour, 
two bushels of potatoes and a string of onions, “Our 
Hired Man” leased one quarter of a tcen-foot square 
shanty and “started for himself.” 

In the innocence of his unsuspecting nature, Our 
Hired Man supposed that the price of flour was al. 
ways determined in the settlements by the raisers 
thereof, and brought to Salt Lake City with its price 
unalterably tacked on the back of each sack. Llence, 
judge his bewilderment when starting to make his 
first purchase, and bashfully sidling up to the first 
wagon he met, and asking the proprietor of two whole 
sacks, the price of flour, to “ met with the very 
definite and highly characteristic answer of—“W hat’! 

er giv.” Ofcourse “Our Friend” would give what 
it was worth; and of course, the amiable proprietor 
of the flour replied “Wery likely, but it’s worth what 
I can get for it, yer see.” 

In other communities and by-gone times, Our Litcr- 
ary friend had heard of flour markets with quotations 
showing that flour was “dull this morning at 14s;” 
“ ively at 18s;” or “mad and kicking at 20s.” He 
therefore innocently told the vender of the two sacks 
in question, to wait while he went and asked tlic 
price at the stores! He found that it was worth ex- 
actly $9.50 at four stores, $9.75 at two stores, $10 at 
three stores and exactly what could be got for it at 
ten other ones. With this Siididdaisent, he returned 
to the flour proprictor prepared to purchase, but only 
in time to see his two sacks disappearing on two pairs 
of legs into the store of Messrs. Shave & Grindem. 

Our friend next made a dive at a 6-sack wagoi, 
when a gentleman of the touting profcssion, on thie 
other side of the wagon, remarked a “might as well 
o home for he had looked at that.’cre flour first.” In 
e amiability of his soul, Our Friend turned away to 
another wagon just coming down the street with two 


more gentlemayly touters cach hold of the horses 
A 
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BOUCICAULT AND SHAKSPEARE. 


disgust with bis faith in flour greatly shaken. 
returns a wiser and a sadder man to the “buzzum’’ of 
the editorial profession which opens its arms to re-* 


_ twenty-five for our flour. 


187 
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 pridics, and bidding like a couple of madmen for four 


sacks--at that moment performing the part of a 
sping scat to one lady and three smallchildren Gen- 
tlemanly touters, finally compromising matters by 
each collaring two sacks apiece, while our new flour 
dealer gazed aghast. 

In ten minutes more, Our Hired Man was after a 
wagon with ten bushels of potatoea and seven sacks 


_ of flour, and he found himsclf in the center of a group 


of four touters; while the wretched flour proprietor— 
who was being pulled all ways—was in an agony of 
doubt whether he ought to sell to anybody, seeing 
that, judging trom appearances, he might get $50 per 


sack by waiting till to-morrow. He had arrived in 
the city expecting to sell at nine dollars—that 
— amount being exactly three dollars more than he ever 


expected to get for it when he raised it; but owing to 
Providgnce and four touters, he was compelled to wit- 
ness his flour go at the starvation rey of ten dollars 
per sack. Jf those four. touters had only had the 
toothache, or the lumbago that morning, Providence 
would probably have sold the flour at nine dollars or 
less, but the touters being all abominably healthy, 
the flour went at ten while Our Hired Man’s abilities 
went for exactly nothing at all. 

Our Llired Man made just ten other feeble-minded 
attempis to purchase fl3ur that morning, retiring 
greatly demoralized each time. He succeeded 
at last in buying three bushels of pvutatoes 
and got a promise of some flour next time the man 
comes jut» town. However our friend has retired in 


He 


ceive its repentant son. Le intends to write a book 


_ shorily, showing that Providence may manege most 
_ things, but if is touters that control the flour question. 


[Innocent and unenlightened mortals may imagine 


that the price of four depends on the quantity in the 


country, this delusion hie means to dispel by showing 


- that it is the size of the breakitast and the number of 


cups of coffee drauk by the touters that determine 
the question whether you or I pay six dollars or 
This interesting and re- 
markable work will be affectionately dedicated to his 
late brethren of the touting fraternity. 


BOUCICAULT AND SHAKSPEARE. 


Boucicault is the idol of modern managers. He is 
on their platform; they are up to his level. They can 
understand his effects and methods for they belong to 
stave materialism. It is the gaudy tinsel, the red 


— light, and the paper crown which they represent, and 


not the empire of art; and their effects are not meta- 
pliysical but of the lowest sensationalism. To the 
intellectual taste, however, there is nothing but dis- 
gust created by the means which they adopt to excite; 
and their terrific efforts at stage managing provoke as 
much contempt in au autlor’s mind as that in the 
London urchin when, in supreme disgust, he graceful- 


_ ly measures the length of his own hand from the tip 


| of his nose and-exclaims with much real dramatic ef- 
feet won't set the Thames a’ fire.” 


At oue time the Drama commanded the highest 
genius, aud there was nota great poet from Shak- 


speare and Milton down to the introduction of the 
sensational class of plays, who did not give to it their 
best efforts. If Milton figures not as a dramatist, 
side by side with Shakspceare, it is not because he did 
not test the capacity of bis genius on the drama, but be- 
cause his genius was epic-theological rather than 
dramatical in its manifestations: hence, the tragedies 
which he wrote were plays written by an Isaiah, ora 
David rather than by a Shakspeare. Byron, also, as 
well as Milton, both exercised and tested his genius 
‘in dramatic compositions, and, if we forget them in 
the presence of Shakspeare, it is but another evidence 
how transcendent is the dramatic genius, how great 
our monarch’s rank in the empire of art. But for- 
sooth, Shakspeare must bow his head in shame when 
the divine Boucicault enters his presence. With 


'Boucicault come his managers, not excluding from 


that august circle the managers of the Salt Lake 
theatre, and the authors and the critics bow their 
head to them with as much reverence as the humble 
Shakspeare pays to the idol of the modern stage. 
And yet this superlative genius of Boucicault and his 
managers, by which they rule the theatrical world, 
exhausts itself to produce an “Under Snow,” 
whose avalanche, as witnessed by us last night on 
the Salt Lake stage, at the very best resembled no- 
thing better than the falling of an old house. It is 
true, it cost the Boucicaultcan genius about half an 
hour to fix up for that stupendous triumph, but what 
of that, the culmination of talent was reached at last 
and Madam Scheller and Mr. John C. Graham were 
buried under the snow for three months, perhaps four, 
for [have not yet discovered how long they were 
buried. Now, though I highly appreciate Madam 
Scheller as a genuine artiste, and muclr esteem that 
excellent comedian, John C. Graham, I was not very 
much affected by the terrible catastrophe of the ava- 
lanche. True, the beautiful simplicity of a pure 
minded maiden, with the artless romance of her moun- 
tain shepherdess lite was very nicely interpreted by 
the artiste the other night; so was the grand trust- 
fulness of woman’s nature—grand in the very artless 
ness of its faith—well deseribed in the exquisite wo- 
man-touches of Madam Scheller. But all this is to 
be credited to the gifted lady, and not to the author. 
He has simply given to an interesting artis/e an oppor 
tunity to bring out woman’s angelic nature, and 
Madam Scheller portrayed it beautifully ; Boucicault’s 
art consisted simply in the situations and his ava- 
anche. His crude conception of woman’s chaste 
nature and the artless simplicity of an orphan maiden 
with interesting surroundings have nut even the poor 
merit of originality for they can be found in nearly 
every novel published for the last hundred years, 
Can that be said of Ophelia, Desdemona, Cleopatra, 
Lady Macbeth, Miranda, Beatrice, Cordelia, Juliet, 


Mrs. Page, Emilia, or any single one of Shakspeare’s 


female characters, no matter how small in the cast of 
his plays? Can it be said of Hamlet, Othello, Shy- 
lock, Richard, Romeo, Macbeth, Lear, Falstaff? 
These are conceptions—all creations. Boucicault’s 
are all situations. He never did, nor can he, cregte 
a character. He has not the genius. He can only 


give opportunities to carpenters and stage managers. 


I will show to them, in my next, what Shakspegre- 


oan do. ALPHA. 
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FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHAKLES READE AND DION 
[CONTINUED } 


CHAPTER LYI. 


Up to this time Helen’s sex, and its attributes, had been 
& great a to her. She had been stopped on the 
very threshold of her we a? | - petty difficulties which a man 
would have soon surmounted. But, one fine day the scale gave 
@ litile turn, and she made a little discovery, thanks to her 
sex. Women, whether it is that they are born to be followed 
or are accustomed to be followed, seem to have eyes in the 
back of the head, and instinct to divine when somebody is- 
after them. This inexperienced girl, who had missed seeing 
many things our readers have seen, observed iu merely passing 
her window a seedy man in the courtyard of the hotei. Would 

ou believe it, she instantly recognized the man who opened 

r cab-dcor in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Quick as lightning it 

ashed through her mind; ‘Why do I see the same figure in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and:at Charing Cross!’’ At various inter- 
she passed the window; and twice she saw tho man again. 
vhe vey age determined to try a little experiment. Rob- 
ert Penfold" will be remembered, had mentioned an oxpert 
as one of the persons she was to see. She had looked for his 
name in the Directory; but exports were not down in the book. 
Another fatality! But at last she had found Undercliff, a litho- 
grapher, and fanvied he must be the same person. She did not 
“= to learn much from him; the newspapers said his evidence 
caused asmile. She had a distinct object in visiting him 
the nature of which will appear, She ordered a cab, and 
dressed herself. She cume down, and entered the cab; but in- 
stead of telling the man where to drive, she handed him a slip 
of paper, containing the address of the lithographer. ‘'Drive 
there,” said she a little § The cabman winked, 
suspecting an intrigue, and drove off to tho place. There she 
learned that Mr. Undereliff had moved to Firth Street, Soho, 
number own, She told the cabman to drive slowly up 
and down the stroeot, but could not find the name. ~At last she 
observed somo lithographs ina window, She let the cabman 
g° all down the street, then stopped him aud paid him off. Sho 
ad no sooner done this than she walked very briskly back, 
entered the little shop and enquired for Mr. Underclifi. He 
was out, and not expected in for av hour, ‘1 will wait,’ said 
Helen; and she sat down with her head upon her white hand. 
A seedy man passed the window rapidly with a busy air; and. 
if his eye gave a glance into the shep, it was eo slight and care- 
legs, that no one would have thought he was a spy, and had 
done his work effectually as he flashed by. Iu that moment 
the young lady, through the chink in her fingers, which she 
opened for that purposc, not only recoguized the man, but 
noticed his face, his hat, his dirty linen, and the pin in his 
neck.tie, 

“Ab!” said she, aud to the bruw, 

She became conscious of a formidable old wvuinan, who us 
standing bebind the couuter at a side door eyeing ber with the 
severest scrutiny. This old woman was tall and thin, and had 
a fine face, the lower part of which was feminine cnough: but 
the forchead and brows were alarming. Though the bair was sil- 


very, the brows were black and shaggy, and the forehead was | 


divided by a vertical furrow into two temples. Under those 
shaggy hrows shone dark-grey eyes that passed fur black with 
most people; and those eyes were fixed on Helen, reading her. 
Helen's light-hazel eyes returned their gaze. She blushed, and 
still looking, said, “Pray, madam, can J see Mr. Undercliff?” 
“My son is out for the day, miss.” said the old lady. civil- 


y. 
“o, dear! how unfortunate [ am!” said Helen, with a 


‘He comes back tu night. You can see him to morrow at 
ten o'clock. A question of handwriting?’ 

“Not exactly,”’ said Helen, “but ho was wiite.s iu 
of a person, I know was innocent.” 

“But he was found guilty,” said the vtber with a cool keen, 


. weak girl, baffled und defeated whichever way | iurn, 
|. began to cry. 
. Theold woman looked at ber crying with that steady com- 
| osure which marks her acx on those ocewion:: and when she 


was better said quietly; ‘‘You are not so weak as you think.” 
She added, after a while, “If you wish to retain my son, you 


‘had better leave a fee.’’ 


“With pleasure, madam. What is the fee?’’ 

‘One guinea. Of course, there is aseparate charge for any 
work he may do for you.” 
_ “That is but reas6nable, madam.’’ And with this she paid 
the fee and rose to go. 

‘Shall I send any one home with you?” 

“No thank you,” said Helen. “Why?” 

“Because you are followed, and because you are not used to 


being followed.”’ 

“Why, how did you find that out?” 

“By your face when a man — the window—a shabby 
genteel fellow; he was employed by some gentleman, no 
doubt. Such faces as yours will be followed in London. If 
you fee! uneasy, miss, I will put on my bonnet, and see you 
safe home’”’ 

Helen was surprised at this act of civility from the Gorgon. 
“Oh, thank you, Mrs, Undercliff,” said she. “No I ahh not the 
least afraid. Let them follow me, Iam doing nothing that I 
am ashamed of. Indeed I am glad I am worthy the trouble of 
following. It shows me I am not so thoroughly contemptible. 
Good-bye, and many thanks. Ten o’clock to-morrow.”’ 

And she walked home without looking once behind her till 
the Hotel was in sight; then she stopped at a shop-window, 
and in a moment her swift eye embraced the whole landscape. 
But the shabby-genteel man was nowhere to be seen. 


CMAPTER 

When Joseph Wylie eappenes from the sceae, Nancy 
Rouse made a discovery, which very often follows the dismis- 
sal of a suitor,—that he was considerably more attached to 
him than she had thought. The house became dull, the subor- 
dinate washerwomen languid: their taciturnity irritated and de- 
pressed Nancy by turn. 

In the midst of this, Michael Penfold discovered that Helen 
had come back safe. He came into the parlor, beaming with 
satisfaction, and told her of the good news. It gave her im- 
monse delight at first. But when she had got used to her joy 
on that score, she began to think she had used Joe Wylie very 
ill. Now that Helen was saved, she could no longer realize 
that Wylie was so very much to blame. 

She cyen persuaded herself that his disappoarauce was the 
act of a justly offended man? and as he belonged to a class of 
whose good sense she had a poor opinion, she was tormented 
with fears that he would do some desperate act,—drown him- 
self, or, worstof all, marry some trollop. She became very 
auxious and unhappy. Before this misfortune she used to go 
about singing the first verse of asong and whistling the next, 
like any ploughboy; au eccentric performance, but it made 
the house gay. Now both song and whistle were suspended! 
and, instead, it was all hard work, and hard erying; turn 
about. 
| She attached herself to Michael Penfold becauso he had 
known truuble, aud was syuipathetic: and these two opeved 
their hearts to eaeh other, and formed a friendship that was 
very honost and touching. 

The scene of their conversation, and wutual consolation was 
Nancy’s parlor: a little mite of a room she had partitioned off 
from her business. “For,’’ said she, ‘“‘a lady I'll be — after 
my work is done,—if it’s only in a cupboard.” The 
room had a remarkably large flro-place, which had originally 
warmed the whole floor, but was now used as a ventilator 
only. The gas would have been stifling without it As for 
lighting a fire in it, that was out of the question. 

On a certain evening, soon after Mr. Penfold’s return from 
Scotland, ihe pair sat over their tea, and, the conversation 
turned on the missing sweetheart. Michael bad been thinking 
it over, and was fall of encouragement. He said: 

“*Mi-s Rouse, something tells me that, if poor Mr, Wylie 
could only know your heart, he would turn up again dircctly, 
What we ought to do, is to send somebody to look for Lim in 
all the sailors’ haunts: some sharp fellow,—dear me, what a 
knocking they keep up next door,”’ : 

“QO, that is always the way when one wants a. quiet chat. 


“Yos, madam; and be bas no ong to clear him but me; a — | Drat the woman! 1'll havo her indicted,’’ 
She 


“No, you won't, Miss Rouse: she is a poor soul, and has no 
business except letting lodgings; she-is not like you, But Ido 
hope she willbe so kind as not to,come quite through the 


wall.” 
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other, to be sure. 


both our troubles, yours and mine? 1 migh 
~ and been a happy. woman with him; but the devil puts in my 


| her own grave; which we will aerer be quiet 
- and these here gimcrack houses, they 
at than a soap-sud. 


nor never shall: and, if I had, I’ 


_ ner well adapted to shake the stoutest lanndress’s nerves. . 
y piace, 


“Dear heart!’ said Nancy, “go on, and.never mind her noise’ 
which it is worse than 4 horgan-grinder.” — 

“Well, then, if you can’t Gad him in that way, I say,—Ad- 
vertise.”’ 

“Me!” cried Nancy, turning very red. ‘‘Do I look like a wo- 
man as would advertise for a man?” 

“No, ma’am: quite the reverse. But what 1 mean is, Pe 
wight put in something not too plain, For instance: if J. 
W. will return to N. R., all will be forgotten aad iven.’’ 

‘‘Ho'd have the upper hand of me for life,” Nancy, 
“No, no; I won’t advertise for the fool. what business had 
to run off at thefirst word? He ought to know my bark, it is 
worse than my bite this time. You can, though.’ 

‘Me bite, ma’am?”’ sald the old gentleman. 

Bite? no: advertise, since you’re so fond of it. Come, you 
sit down and write one, and; for the matter of that I'll pay 


it.” 
Michael sut down. and drew up theffollow ing: “If Mr. Joseph - 


Wylie will call on Michael Penfold, at No. 3, B. C., he will 
hear of something to his advantage.”’ 

“To his advantage?” said Nancy doubtiully. «‘Why not tell 
him the truth?’ 

Why, that is the truth, ma’ain. Isn’t it to his advantage tv 
be reconciled to an honest, virtuous, painstaking lady, that 
honors him with her affection—and me with her ae 
Besides, it is the common form; and there is nothing like stick- 
ing to form.” 

“Mr. Penfold,” said Nancy, “any one can see you was born a 
gentleman; and I am adeal prouder to have you and your 
a than I should bim as pays you your wages; pale cyes 
pale ha ’t trust him to mangle a 
duster.”’ 

“O Miss Rouse! Pray, don’t disparage my good master to 
me.”’ 

‘1 can’t help it, sir: thought is free, ially in. this hore 
compartment. Better speak one’s mind then die ‘o the salks. 
So sbut your car when my music jars. But one every other 


ir-—pale eyebrows—I wo 


- day is enough: if he won’t back for that, why he must go, aad 


1 must look ont for another; there’s as ‘sb in the soa as 

ever camo out of it. Still, iu not deny 

for poor Joe. O, Mr. Penfold, what shall I do! , Oh} oh!” 
‘There, there,’’ said Michael, “I'l put this into the Times 


every day.” | 
“You are a good soul, Mr. Penfuld. Qh—oh,.oll”’ 
When be bad finished the advertisenient itw:a clerkly band, 


and she had finished her cry, she felt com ively comforta- 
ble, and favored Mr. Penfold with some reflections. 

“Dear heart, Mr. Penfold, how you and I do take to oue an- 
But sv we onght: for we are honest folk, 
the pair, aud bas had a hard time. Don't it never strike you 
rather curious that two thousand pounds was at the bottom of 


head-—- There you go again hammering! Life aiu’t wort! 
having next door to that lodging-house, Drat the woman, if 
she must peck, why don't she go in the churchyard and peck 

she Is there: 
stand no more 
Ay, that’s what burts me, Mr. 
Penfold: the Lord had given him and me health and = 
and honesty; our betters had wed for love and wrought for 
money, as the saying is; but I must go against Nature, that 
cried ‘Come couple’; and must bargain for two thousand 
ounds, 
burn— Ah—ah-~-ab—-ab 

This tirade ended in stifled screams of terrer, caused by 

sudden appearance of a human band, in a place.and in s man- 


This hand came through the brickwork of the. 
and remained there a moment or two: thenslowly retired, and, 
as it retired, something was beard to fall upon the shavings 
and tinsel of the fire-piace. | 

Nancy, by a feniivine impulse, put ber hands before her face, 
to hide this supervatural band; and, when she found courage 
to withdraw them. and a at the place, there was Ho aper- 
ture whatever in the brick-work; and, consequently, the hand 
8 nen tu have traversed the solid material, both coming 
and goin 


going. 

“Q Mr. Penfolds,’’ cried Naney; “I’m a sinful womas. ..Pbis 

comes of talking of the devil arter eunset”; and she sat tremb- 
ling £0 that the very floor shook. : r 

r. Penfold’s nerves were not strong. He and Nancy 


huddled together for mutual protection, and their faces had 


So now I've lost the — not got the money, 


t bave married Joe | 


both | 


ot a vestige of color left in them. 
7 pled after a period of general paralysis, Penfold whis- 


pered: 

“T heard it drop something on the shavings.” . 
“Then we shall be all in a blaze o’ brimstone,” shrieked 
Noncy, wringing her hands. 
And they waited to see, 
Then, as no conflagration took place, Mr. Penfold got up. 
and saw what it was the band had dropped. 

gor eg whom curiosity was beginning to battle with ter- 
ror, let him go to the fireplace without. word of objection, 
an‘ then cried out-— 
“Don’t go anigh it, sir; it will do you a mischief; don't 
tonch it whatever. TAke THE TONGS.” 
He took the tongs, and presently fluug into the middie of 
the room 4 small oilskin packet. is, as it lay on the ground, 
they both eyed like two deer glowering at a piece of red cloth, 
and ready to leap back over the moon if it should show 
of biting. But oilskin is not preternatural, nor has tradition 
connected it. however remotely, with the Enemy of man. 
Consequently, a great revulsion took place in Nancy, and 
she passed from fear to indignation at having been frightened 


80. 

She rau to the fireplace, aud, putting her head up the chim- 
uey, scrdamed, ‘‘Hoave your dirt where you heave your love, 
Brazen!” 

While she was objurgating ber nolghbor, whom, Gur femi- 
nine justice, she hold responsible for ayery act done in her 
house, Penfold andid the packet, and Nancy returned to her 
seat, with her mind more at ease, to examine the contents. 

“ -notes!” cried Penfold, . 

“Ay,’’ said Nancy, incredulously, ‘‘they do look like bank- 
et ee and feel like "om; but they ain’t wrote like them. Bank- 
notes ain’t wrote black like that In the left-hand corner.” 


Penfold explained. 

“Ten-pound notes are not, nor fives; but large notes are. 
These are all fifties!" 
“Pifty whats?” 

“Fifty pounds.”’ 

“What, each of then bits of pauper worth fifty pounds?”’ 

“Yes. Let ns count them; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 1], 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16/ 17, 18—O Lord!—20. Why, it is two thousand 
pounds—jnst two thousand pounds. It is the very sum that 
ruined me; it did not belong to mc, and it’s being In the house 
ruined my poor Robert And this does not belong to you. 
Lotk all tie doors, bar all the windows, and burn them before 
the come.”’ 

“Wait a bit,’ said Nancy, “wait a bit’”’ 


They sat on each side of the notes; Penfold agitated and ter- 


rifled, Nancy confounded and perplexed. 
CHAPTER 
Puuctually at ten o'clock, Helen returned.to Frith street, 


und found Mr. Undercliff bebind a sort of counter, employed 
in tracing; a workman was seated at some little distance from 
him; both bent on their work. 
“Mr. Undercliff?”’ said Helen. 
‘He rose and turned towards her 
with a od inf eye, and a pleasan 


politely: & pale, fair man, 
voicc and manner; “I am 


Edward Un ff. You come by appointment?” 
“Yes, sir,’’ 
‘*A question of handwriting?” 


“Not entirely, sir, Do you remember giving witness in fa- 
vor of a young clergyman, Mr. Robert Penfold, who was ac- 
cused of fo ?” 

“T remember the circumstance: but not the details.” 

“Oh, dear, that is unfortunate,’’ said Helen, with a deep 


; she often had to sigh now, 


sigh 
“Why, you see,” said the Expert, ‘‘I am called on such a 


multitude of trials. However, I take notes of the principal 
ones. What year was it in’”’ 

“In 1864." 

Mr. Undercliff went to a sct ofdrawers arranged oh . 
ically.and found his notes directly. ‘It was oa forged 
Madam, endorapd and presented. by Penfeld. Here is my fac- 
simile of the Rebert Penfeld éndorsed upon ‘the Dill the 


| prisoner.” He banded it her, and she examined it with inter- 
est. ‘And here are fac-similes of gonuine writing, by John 


Wardlaw; and here is a copy of the f note. 
He laid it on the table before her. She started, and eyed it 
with horror. It was a long time before she could speak, At 


length she said, “and that wicked piece of paper destroyed 


alk: 
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Robert Penfold.”’ 

“Not that piece of paper, but the original; this is a fac-sim- 
ile, so far as the writing is concerned. It was not necessary in 
this case to imitate paperand color. Stay, here is a sheet on 
which I have lithographed the three styles; that will enable 

ou to follow my comparison, But perhaps that would not 
nterest you?’ Helen had the tact to say it would. Thus en- 
couraged, the Expert showed her that Robert Penfold’s wri- 
ting had nothing in common with the forged note. He added, 
‘*T also detected in the forged note habits which were entirely 
absent from the true writing of John Wardlaw, You will un- 
a were plenty of undoubted specimens in Court 
to go by. 

“Then, oh, sir,’ said Helen, “Robert Penfold was not 

ilty.”’ 

“Certainly not, of writing the forged note, I swore that, 
and I’!l swear it again. But, when it came to questions, wheth- 
er he had passed the note, and whether he knew it was forged, 
that was quite out of my province,” : 

“T can understand that,’ said Helen; ‘‘but you heard the 
trial; you are very intelligent, sir, you must have formed some 
opinion as to whether he was guilty or not.’’ 

The Expert shook his hcad. ‘‘Madam,’ said he, ‘‘mine isa 
profound and difficult art, which aims at certainties. Very 
oy in my career I found that to master that art I must be 
single-minded, and rot allow my ear to influence my eye. By 

rposely avoiding all reasoning from external circumstances, 

have Afpnced my competitors in expertise; but I sometimes 
think I have rather weakened m a of conjecture through 
disuse. Now, if my mother h een at the trial, she would 
give you an opinion of some value of the outside facts. But 
that is not my line. If you feel sure he was innocent, and 
want ME to aid you, you must get hold of the handwriting of 
every person who was likely to know old Wardlaw’s hand- 
writing, and so might have imitated it; all the clerks in his 
— to begin with. Nail the forger; that is your only 
chance.’ 

“What, sir!’’ said Helen, with surprise, “if you saw the true 
handwritin < the person who wrote that forged note, should 

ze it?’’ 
It is difficult; but I have done it hundreds of 


the same kind of 
anonymous letters. I detect assassins of that kind by the 
score. A gentleman or lady, down in the country, geta a poi- 
soned arrow by the post, or perhaps a shower of them. y 
are always in disguised handwriting; thuse who receive them, 
send them up to me, with writings of all the people they sus- 


eypect. The disguise is generally more or less superficial; five 
“wer six unconscious habits are the true characteristic of the wri- 
And tell you something curious, madam; _ it is quite 


common fer all the suspected people to be innocent; and then 
I write back, ‘Send me the handwriting of the people you sus- 
pect THE LEAST;’ and amongst them I often find the assassin:”’ 
Mr. Undercliff,”’ said Helen, ‘‘you make my heart 
sick. 
“Oh, it is a viie world, for that matter,’” said the Expert; 
“and the country no better than the town; for all it looks so 
sweet with its green fields and purling rills. There they sow 
anonymous letters like barley; the very girls write anonymous 
— that make my hair stand on end, Yes, it isa vile 
world. 

“(Don’t vou believe him, miss,” said Mrs. Undercliff, appear- 
ing suddenly. Then, turning to her son, ‘‘How can you meas- 
ure the world? You live in a little one of your own: a world 
of forgers and anonymous writers; you see so many of these, 
you fancy they are common as dirt; but they are only common 
te you, because they all come your way.”’ 

“Oh, that is it?” said the Expert, doubtfully. | 

“Yos, that is it, Ned,’’ said the old lady, rag then after 
a pause she said, ‘‘I want you to do your very t for this 
young lady.” 

“T always do;” said the Artist. “But how gan I judge with- 
out materials? And she brings’me none.”’ 

Mrs. Undercliff tarned to Helen, and said, ‘‘Have you brought 
him nothing at all, no handwritings—in. your bag?’ 

Then Helen sighed again. “I have no handwriting except 
Mr, Penfold’s; but I have two printed rts of the trial,”’ 

“Printed reports,’’ said the xpert, ‘“‘théy are no use to me. 
Ah! here is an outline I took of the . 

You can read faces: tell the lady whether he was guilty or 


prisoner during the trial. . 


not;” and he handed the profile to his mother with an ironical 
look; not that he doubted her proficiency in the rival ari of 
reading faces, but that he doubted the existence of the art. 

Mrs. Undercliff took the profile, and, coloring slightly, sald 
to Miss Rolleston, “It is living faces I profess to read: there! 
can see the movement of the eyes and other things, that my 
son, here, has not studied.”” Then she scrutinized the profile 
“It isa very handsome faco,”’ said she, 

The Expert chuckled, ‘There’sa woman’s judgment” said 
he. “Handsome! the fellow I got transported for life down ut 
Exeter was an Adonis, and forged wills, bonds, and powers of 
attorney by the dozen.”’ - 

“There’s something noble about this face,’’ said Mra, Under- 
cliff, ignoring the interruption; ‘‘and yet something simple. | 
think him more likely to be a catspaw than a felon.’ Having 
delivered this with a certain modest dignity. she laid the pro- 
file on the counter before Helen. 

The Expert had a wonderful eye and hand; it was a good 
thing for society he had elected to be gamekeeper, instead of 
poacher; detector of forgery, instead of forger. No photo- 

raph was ever truer than this outline. Helen started, and 
wed her head over the sketch to conceal the strong and vari- 
ous emotions that swelled at sight of the portrait of her mar- 
tyr. In vain; if the eyes were hidden the tender bosom heav- 
ed, the | body quivered, and the tears fell fast upon the 
counter, 

Mrs. Undercliff was womanly enough, though she looked 
like the late Lord Thurlow in petticoats; and she instantly 
aided the girl to hide her beating heart from the man, though 
that man was her own son. She distracted his attention. 
“Give me all your notes, Ned,”’ said she, “and let me see 
whether I can make something of them; but first. perhaps Miss 
Rolleston will empty her bag on the counter. Go back to 
your work « moment, for I know you have enough to do.”’ 

The rt was secretly glad to be released from a case in 
whigh there were no. s; and so Helen escaped unob- 
served except by one of her own sex. She saw directly what 
Mrs. Undercliff had done for her, and lifted her sweet eyes, 
thick with tears, to thank her. Mrs, Undercliff smiled mater- 
nally, and next these two ladies did a stroke of business in the 
twinkling of an eye, and without a word spoken; whercof 
anon. Helen being once more coniposed, Mrs. Undercliff took 
up the prayer-book, and asked her with some curiosity what 
could be in that. 

“Ob,” said Helen, “only some writing of Mr. Penfold. Mr 
Undercliff does not want to see that; he is already sure Robert 
Penfold never wrote that wicked thing.’’ 

“Yes, but I should like to see some wore of his handwriting 
for all that,’ said the Expert, looking suddenly up. 

it is only in pencil,”’ 

‘tNever mind; you need not fear I shall alter my opinion.”’ 

Helen colored high. ‘You are right and 1 should disgrace 
my good cause by withholding anything from your inspection, 
There, sir.’ And she opened the prayerbook and laid Coop- 
er’s dying words before the Expert; he glanced over them 
with an eye like a bird, and compared them with his notes. 

“Yes,” said he, “that is Robert Penfold's writing, and I say 
again, that hand never wrote the forged nole.”’ 

“Let me see that,” said Mrs. Underciiff. 

“Oh, yes,” said Helen, rather irresolutely, “but you look 


into the thiags.as well as the writing, and I promised papa 


“Can't you trust me?’ said Mrs. Undercliff, turning sud- 
denly cold and a little suspicious. — 

“Ob yes, madam: and, indeed, 1 have nothing to reproach 
myself with. But my papa is anxious—However, 1 am sure 


_— are my friend; and all I ask is that you will never mention 


a soul what you read there.”’ 

“I promise that,” said the elder lady, and instantly bent her 
black browg upon the writing... And. as she did so, Hclen ob- 
served her countenance rise, as a yg is very apt to do when 
its owner enters on congenial work. 

“You would have made a great mistake to keep this from 
ME,’’ said she, gravely. Then she pondered profoundly; then 
she turned to her son and said, ‘‘Why, Edward, this is the very 
young lady who was wrecked in the Pacific Ocean, and cast on 
a desolate island. We have all read about you in the papers, 
migs<.and I felt for you, for one, but, of course;.not as I do 
now Lhave seen you. You must let me go into this with 

ou.” 
. “Ah, if you would,” said Helen. ‘Oh madam, | have gone 
through tortures already for want of somebody of my own sex 
to keep me in countenance. Qh, if you conld have seen how I 


! have been received! with what cold looks, and sometimes with 


— 
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| pray, help me! 
| Again the loving eyes streamed; and this time not an eye was 


ia groan and a curse. 
_ ‘whilst the poor young lady—Mother, 
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gion of those cold looks, and petty formalities. Any misera- 
able straw was excuse enough to stop me on my errand of jus- 
tice and-mercy, and gratitude.”’ 

“Gratitude?” 


“Oh yes, madam. The papers have — told that I was 
shipwrecked and cast away. They don’t tell you that Robert 
Penfold warned me the ship was to be destroyed, and I disbe- 
lieved and affronted him in return, and he never reproached 
me, not even by a look. And we were in a boat with the sail- 
ors, all starved—not hungry; starved—and mad with thirst 
and yet in his own agony he hid something for me to eat. All 
his thought, all his fear, was for me. Such things are not done 
in those great extremities of the poor, vulgar, yer body 

| except by angels, in whom the soul rises above the flesh. And 
he is such an angel. I have had a knife lifted over me to kill 
me, madam—yes: and again it was he who saved me. I owe 
my life to him on the island over and over again; and in return 

_ [have promised to give him back his honor, that he values 

_ far more than life, as all such noble spirits do. Ah, my poor 
martyr, how feebly I plead your cause. Oh help me! pray, 

All is so dark, and I so weak,so weak.” 


dry in the little shop. 


The Expert flung down his tracing with something between 
“Who can do that drudgery,”’ he cried, 
u take it in hand; 


find me some material, though it is no bigger than a fly’s foot, 


- give me but a clue no thicker than a spider’s web, and I’ll fol- 
| low itthrough the whole labyrinth, But you see I’m impotent: 


there’s no basis forme. It is acasefor you. It wants a 
shrewd sagacious body that can read facts and faces: and—lI 
won’t jest yA more, Miss Rolleston, for you are deeply in 
earnest. Well, then, she really is a woman with a wonderful 
insight into facts and faces. She has got a way of reading 
them as I read handwriting; and she must have taken a great 
fancy to you, for as a rule she never does us the honor to med- 
dle.’ 
“Have you taken a fancy to me, madam?” said Helen, mod- 
 estly and tenderly, yet half archly. 


‘That I have,’’ said the other. “Those eyes of yours went 
strait into my heart last —_ orl should not be here this 
morning. That is partly owing to my own eyes be 
and yours the loveliest hazel. It is twenty years eyes 
like yours have gazedinto mine. Diamonds are not half so 
rare, nor a tenth part so lovely, to my fancy.” She turned her 
head away, melted probably by some tender reminiscence. It 
was only for a mement he turned round again, and said 
quietly, ‘‘Yes, Ned, I should like to try what I can do; I think 
you said these are reports of his trial. I'll begin by reading 


them.’’ 

She read them both very slowly and carefully, and her face 
grew like a judge’s, and Helen watched each shade of expres- 
sion with deep anxiety. 

That powerful countenance showed alacrity and hope at first; 
then doubt, and difficulty, and at last dejection. Helen’s heart 
turned cold, and for the first time she to despair. For 
now, a shrewd person with a plain prejudice in her favor and 


Robert’s, was staggered by the simple facts of the trial. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Mrs. Undercliff, having read the reports, avoided Helen’s 
eye—(another bad sign), She turned to Mr. Undercliff, and 
probably because the perusal of the reports had disappointed 
her, said almost angrily, ‘Edward, what did you say to make 
them laugh at that trial? Both these papers say that ‘an Ex- 
pert was called, whose ingenuity made the court smile, but 
did not counterbalance the evidence.’ ” 


“Why, that is a falsehood on the face of it,’’ said the Expert, 
‘turning red. “I was called ey and solely to prove Penfold 
did not write the forged note; I proved it to the judge’s satis- 
fuction, and he directed the prisoner to be acquitted on that 
count. Miss Rolleston, the lawyers often do sneer at Experts; 
but then, four Experts out of five are rank impostors: a set of 
theorists, who go by arbitrary rules framed in the closet, and 
not by large and laborious comparison with indisputable docu- 
ments. These charlatans are not aware that five thousand 


cramped and tremulous, but genuine, signatures are written 
every day by honest men, and so they denounce every cramp- 
*d or tremulous writing as a forgery. The varieties ina man’s 

riting, caused by his writing with his glove on, or off, with a 


so dark | 


impertinent stares before I could even penetrate into the re- | 


1, or a bad steel pen, drunk or sober, calm or agitated, in 
ull —— or dusk, ete., etc., all this is a dead letter to them, 
and they have a bias towards —— of forgery; and a.bank- 
er’s clerk, with his mere general impression, is better evidence 
than they are. But I am an artist of a very different stamp. 
never reason ‘a priori’. I compare; and I have ne bias. I 
never will have, The judges know this, and the pains and la- 
bor I take to be right, and they treat me with courtesy. _ At 
Penfold’s trial the matter was easy; I showed the coart he had 
not written the note, and my evidence crushed the indictment 
so far. How could they have laughed at my testimony? Why, 
they acted upon it. 
What journals were they cut out of?’ 


don’t know,” said Helen. 
m. there nothing on the upper margin to show?”’ 
‘No.’ 
‘What, not on either of them?” 

“No,” 


‘Daily News.’”’ 
“Ob, Mr, Undercliff, how can you know that?’ 


are like that journal: the conductors are fond of clean type; so 
aml. Why, here is another mis-statement: the judge never 
said he aggravated his offence by trying to cast a slur upon the 
Wardlaws. I'll swear the judge never said a syllable of the 
kind. What he said was, ‘you can speak in arrest of judgment 
on grounds of law, but age must not impugn the verdiet with 
facts,’ That was the only time he spoke to the prisoner at all. 
These reports are not worth a button.”’ 


Helen lifted up her hands and eyes in despair. ‘Where shal! 
I find the truth?’ said she, ‘The world is a quicksand.”’ 


“My dear young lady,” said Mrs. Undercliff, “don’t you be 
‘eas there must be a correet report in some paper or 
other. 


“T am not so sure of that,’’ said Undereliff, I believe the re- 

rters trundle off to the nearest public house together, and 
fight their pipes with their notes, and settle something or other 
by memory. Indeed, they have reached a pitch of inaccuracy 
that could not be attained without co-operation. Independent 
liars contradict each other: but these chaps follow one another 
in falsehood, like geese toddling after one another across a 
common. 


‘Come, come,” said Mrs, Undercliff, ‘if you can’t help us, 
don’t hurt us. We don’t want a man to yellow janndice 
to us. Miss Rolleston must employ somebody to read all the 
other papers and compare the reports with these.” 

“T’ll employ but myself,” said Helen. ‘I'll go to 
the British Museum, directly.’ 

“The Museum!” cried Mr. Undercliff, looking up with sur- 
— ae they will be half an hour ping for a copy of 

. No,no, go to Peele’s Coffee Honse.”’ He directed 
her where to find that place; and she was so eager to do some- 
thing for Robert, however small, that she took up her bag di- 
rectly, and put up the prayer-book, and was going to ask for 
her extraets, when she observed Mr. Undercliff was scrutiniz- 
ing them with great interest, so she thought she would leave 
them with him; but, on looking more closely, she found that 
he was examining, not the reports, but the advertisements and 
miscellanea on the reverse side. 


She waited out of politeness, but she colored «nd bit her 
lip. She could not help feeling hurt and indignant. “Any 
thrash is more interesting to people than poor Robert’s case, 
she thought. And, at last, she said bitterly, 


“Those advertisements seem to interest you, sir; shall I 
leave them with you?’’ 


‘If you please,”’ said the rt, over whose head, bent in 
dogged scrutiny, this small thunderbolt of feminine wrath 
passed unco us. 


Helen drove away to Peele’s Coffee House, 

Mrs. Undercliff pondered over the facts that had been elicit- 
ed in this conversation; the rt remained absorbed in the 
advertisements at the back of Helen’s reports, 


When he had examined every one of them minutely, he held 
the entire extracts up to the light and looked through them; 
then he stuck a double magnifier in his eye, and loeked through 
them with that, Then he took two pieces of , wrote on 
them Re Penfold, and looked about for his other materials, to 

ut them all neatly together. Lo! the profile of Robert Pen- 
old was gene. | 


ose reports are not worth a straw. 


“Show them me, please. This a respectable paper too: the 


“T don't know it; but I think so, because the type and paper 
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